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Eastern, rash innovators. Freedom of contract, the principle of caveat emptor, rigid fixity of fiscal demands, the expropriation of land for non-payment of rent,1 even the commonplace Western idea that a man must be proved to be guilty of an offence before he can be punished,2 are almost as great innovations as the principle of representation accompanied by all the electoral paraphernalia of Europe. These divergent habits of thought on economic, juridical, and administrative questions have served to enhance the strength of the very
1  I do not know how the matter stood in the days of the Republic, but I find in my Commonplace Book a note to the effect that Ulpian, who was killed in A.D. 228, laid down in his digest that " it was the rule of Roman law in contracts for rent that a tenant was not bound to pay if any vis major prevented him from reaping."
2  Not long ago certain districts in the Algerian Hinterland, where military law used to be applied, were brought under the operation of the ordinary codes.    The comment of one of the principal Algerian Sheikhs on this change was as follows: "Then/' he said, "there will be no justice; witnesses will  be  required/*    He was not in  the least struck with the fact that in the absence of witnesses an innocent man might possibly be condemned.   What struck him was that, as  no one could  be condemned without witnesses, many guilty people would escape punishment (Parliamentary Paper, Egypt, No. 1 of 1907, p. 85).